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INTRDDUCTIOSI 


A  private  enterprise  expected  to  produce  steam  and 
electricity  from  the  burning  of  solid  waste  could 
reduce  oil  consumption  and  help  solve  trash  disposal 
problems  for  some  North  Shore  communities. 

However,  the  project's  success  is  contingent  upon  the 
agreements  from  nearby  communities  to  sign  over  their 
trash  to  the  yet-to-be-built  resource  recovery  facil- 
ity.  Communities  would  be  required  to  pay  tipping 
fees  to  dispose  of  trash  at  the  installation,  but 
the  company  would  give  member  municipalities  85 
percent  of  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  steam  and 
electricity.   With  a  capacity  to  process  500  tons  of 
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trash  per  day,  the  plant  could  service 
about  12  member  communities.   Trash 
would  be  shredded  and  then  burned  in  a 
waterwall  incinerator,  giving  off  energy. 

The  so-called  Bayside  Solid  Waste  Resource 
Recovery  Project  would  generate  steam  and 
electricity  to  be  used  on  site  by  an 
industrial  complex  in  Beverly,  saving  the 
complex  90,000  barrels  of  oil  annually, 
according  to  plant  engineers.   Excess 
electricity  would  be  sold  to  the  New 
England  Power  Pool,  reportedly  saving 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  yearly.   Operat- 
ing at  capacity,  the  plant  would  need  to 
process  about  182,000  tons  of  refuse  to 
yield  the  equivalent  energy  produced  from 
190,000  barrels  of  oil. 


HISTORY 


right  in  Massachusetts.   Coal  would  have 
to  be  transported  long  distances;  trash 
would  not. 

In  1974,  USM  met  with  Beverly,  Salem  and 
Lynn  officials  to  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  operating  a  resource  recovery  plant 
burning  solid  waste.   The  Bayside  venture 
was  then  known  as  the  Tri-Cities  Project. 
In  1976,  the  cities  requested  proposals 
from  companies  to  build  and  operate  a 
facility  at  the  USM  complex,  hiring  a 
consultant  to  study  proposals.   More- 
over, USM  engineers  travelled  through 
North  America  and  Europe  to  inspect 
existing  resource  recovery  installations. 
In  August  1977,  Titan  Environmental  Ser- 
vices of  Paramus,  N.J.  was  chosen  to 
identify  municipalities  near  Beverly 
that  would  supply  solid  waste,  build  and 
operate  a  process  plant  and  operate 
USM' s  power  plant. 


The  USM  Corp.  of  Beverly,  a  large  manu- 
facturing firm  burning  90,000  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  annually,  realized  in  the  early 
70s  that  petroleum  supplies  were  becom- 
ing undependable.   Searching  for  a  reli- 
able alternate  fuel,  USM  chose  municipal 
solid  waste  over  coal.   Unlike  coal, 
trash  is  a  renewable  energy  source  that 
is  already  available  in  sufficient  supply 


This  may  be  trash  to  you,   but  it  's  a 
potential  source  of  energy  for  a  large 
industrial  complex  in  Beverly. 


OIL  SAVER 


USM  expects  Titan  to  provide  100  percent 
of  the  energy  needs  for  the  entire  USM 
complex,  which  includes  seven  industries 
in  addition  to  USM  and  a  technical  school. 
"We  knew  we  weren't  going  to  live  on  oil 
forever,"  said  USM  Director  of  Plant 
Engineering  Bruce  Paul.   "We  went  out  to 
find  an  alternate  fuel  and  we  think  the 
arrangement  we  have  with  Titan  is  fantas- 
tic." 

USM's  main  interest  is  to  obtain  a  depen- 
dable source  of  fuel.   Pursuing  that 
intent,  USM  will  pay  Titan  for  energy 
at  a  price  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
burning  oil.   So  important  is  a  reliable 
energy  source  to  USM  that  the  machinery 
manufacturer  has  offered  Titan  a  site  for 
$1  per  year  on  which  to  build  a  process 
plant  and  a  $l-per-year  lease  of  its 
power  plant.   Titan  will  construct  its 
facility  on  a  six-acre  site  adjacent  to 
the  main  USM  complex  and  pipe  steam 
across  the  street  to  USM  generators. 
Titan  will  take  over  operations  at  the 
power  plant,  once  the  resource  recovery 
plant  has  opened.   USM's  oil-run  boilers 
will  be  used  only  on  standby.   Steam 
will  be  used  by  the  complex  for  heating, 
processing  and  technical  cleansing.   One 
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long-range  proposal  is  to  pipe  steam  to 
a  nearby  hospital,  Paul  said.  USM  does 
not  anticipate  any  spectacular  savings  on 
its  fuel  bill.  However,  it  will  save  on 
operating  expenses  since  Titan  will  run 
the  power  plant,  picking  up  over  20  USM 
power  employees  to  work  on  Titan's  pay- 
roll. 

In  their  symbiotic  relationship,  USM — 
ideally — receives  a  steady  stream  of 
energy  and  Titan  obtains  a  site  and  a 
power  station.   Titan  approximates  the 
cost  of  the  project  at  $34  million.   "In 
my  estimate,"  a  Titan  spokesman  said, 
"if  we  didn't  have  a  site  and  a  power 
station  offered  to  us,  the  same  project 
would  cost  about  $55  million." 


FINANCIN3 


Titan  spokesmen  said  the  Bayside  project 
will  be  totally  financed  by  tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds  issued  by  the  Beverly 


Industrial  Development  Financing  Author- 
ity, pursuant  to  Mass.  general  laws 
Chap.  40D.   A  trustee — Bay  Bank — and 
a  bond  counsel  have  already  been  obtained. 
However,  bond  underwriters  Paine,  Webber, 
Inc.  and  Allen  &  Co.  require  that  Titan 
have  commitments  from  enough  communities 
to  yield  80  percent  or  more  of  its  pro- 
posed nominal  capacity  for  solid  waste. 
Eager  for  communities  to  sign  on,  Titan  is 
negotiating  with  local  officials  from 
Beverly,  Danvers,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Hamilton,  Ipswich,  Manchester,  Marble- 
head,  Nahant,  Rockport,  Salem,  Swampscott, 
and  Wenham. 

Titan  executives  admit  they  must  over- 
come snags  in  negotiations.   The  company 
needs  commitments  from  communities  in 
order  to  secure  financing,  but  communi- 
ties are  hesitant  to  sign  on  before 
financing  is  arranged.   "It's  a  perfect 
Catch  22,"  offered  Gloucester  DPW 
Acting  Director  Robert  Martinack,  a 
municipal  official  involved  in  the  study 
of  solid  waste  and  discussions  about 


joining  Bayside.   "They  can't  build  a 
plant  until  they  get  rubbish  and  they 
can't  get  the  rubbish  until  they  build 
a  plant." 

Municipalities  queried  by  MAPC  also 
expressed  other  reservations  about  join- 
ing Bayside.   Titan  hopes  to  satisfy 
communities  by  offering  conditional  20- 
year  contracts  addressing  their  concerns. 
According  to  Titan  Vice  President  Richard 
Lewis,  communities  would  be  committed  to 
the  contracts  only  if  Titan: 
— obtains  the  necessary  financing  and  a 
sound  financial  partner; 

— signs  up  enough  communities  to  generate 
160,000  tons  of  refuse  yearly; 
— obtains  a  landfill. 


ment,  in  part  or  in  whole,  would  offset 
the  cost  to  Danvers  of  bringing  the  land- 
fill into  compliance  with  government 
standards;  a  recent  study  shows  that 
Danvers  would  need  to  spend  $800,000 
to  upgrade  its  landfill  to  meet  govern- 
ment codes. 

The  absence  of  a  landfill  has  raised 
another  objection  from  cities  and  towns: 
Titan,  they  claim,  has  been  unable  to 
tell  them  what  they  would  be  charged. 
Explained  Titan  Vice  President  Lewis, 
"Until  now,  we've  been  using  estimates. 
Without  a  definite  landfill  site,  we 
have  been  unable  to  finalize  disposal 
costs.   When  the  costs  are  established, 
we  will  provide  communities  with  firm 
prices  on  tipping  fees." 


LANDFILL 


REVENUE  SHARING 


Securing  a  landfill  is  imperative.   Under 
Titan's  Bayside  project,  towns  could 
dispose  of  their  trash  at  the  facility 
for  burning,  but  Titan  must  haul  the 
remaining  ashes  to  a  landfill  site.   If 
the  facility  is  operating  at  capacity, 
about  80  tons  of  ash  would  be  produced 
daily,  according  to  Titan  Special  Assis- 
tant Neil  Geevers .   (The  remaining  resi- 
due is  eight  percent  of  the  original 
volume  of  waste  and  18  percent  of  the 
original  weight.) 

A  major  breakthrough  came  recently  in 
Titan's  landfill  negotiations  with 
Danvers.   Danvers  has  agreed  to  submit 
an  article  for  a  Special  Town  Meeting  on 
February  25,  asking  townspeople  to  approve 
leasing  of  its  landfill  to  Bayside  for  a 
20-year  period.   Under  the  proposal, 
Titan  will  pay  Danvers  62.5c  for  every 
ton  of  ash  it  dumps  at  the  site  and  $1.25 
per  ton  for  solid  waste.   (Titan  will 
be  unable  to  process  trash  during  main- 
tenance and  breakdown  periods  and  would 
need  to  redirect  raw  solid  waste  to  the 
landfill.   Geevers  estimated  that  those 
periods  would  not  exceed  12  days  annu- 
ally.) 

In  addition,  Titan  has  offered  to  pay 
Danvers  $1  for  every  cubic  yard  of  land- 
fill capacity  made  available  under  the 
lease.   According  to  Geevers,  this  pay- 


To  encourage  municipalities  to  partici- 
pate, Titan  will  share  profits  with  mem- 
ber communities.   As  mentioned  earlier, 
communities  would  be  required  to  pay 


Resource  recovery:      Titan  officials  are 
predicting  that  their  'plant  will  save 
nearly  200,000  barrels  of  oil  annually 
and  help  cure  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2011  with  funding  from 
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http://www.archive.org/details/resourcerecoveryOOmass 


Titan  tipping  fees  but  would  receive 
85  percent  of  revenues  received  from  the 
sale  of  steam,  electricity,  and  recycled 
metal. 

Many  of  the  "Bayside"  communities  cur- 
rently face  serious  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems.  Landfill  sites  in  these  towns 
have  either  been  closed  by  the  state  or 
will  soon  need  costly  upgrading  to  meet 
state  and  federal  standards.   Being 
courted  by  competing  resource  recovery 
ventures,  the  communities  are  now  faced 
with  the  task  of  choosing  the  appropriate 
alternative.   "And  long-term  financial 
commitments  need  detailed  and  careful 
consideration,"  Geevers  said.   "Contract 
negotiations  have  taken  many,  many 
meetings ." 
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COMPETING  VENTURES 


The  Bayside  project  is  one  of  four  ven- 
tures competing  for  North  Shore  municipal 
trash.   Other  resource  recovery  opera- 
tions include  RESCO  in  Saugus,  NESWC  in 
North  Andover,  and  SESWC  in  Peabody.   Of 
the  four,  RESCO  is  the  only  one  operating. 
The  other  three  have  yet  to  obtain  land- 
fill sites . 

Communities  queried  by  MAPC  said  they 
were  considering  bids  from  all  four. 
"We're  keeping  track  of  the  competition," 
said  Manchester  DPW  Director  Robert 
Moroney.   "We'll  continue  talking  to  all 
of  them  and  reevaluating  our  position. 
You  almost  need  a  doctorate  to  under- 
stand all  the  implications  of  their 
contracts."   Moroney  said  Manchester 
voted  this  summer  to  join  SESWC  which 
"at  the  time  was  the  most  viable  option." 

Essex,  for  example,  said  it  was  "actively 
interested"  in  Titan's  offer  and  agreed 
that  one  advantage  Titan  has  over  the 
competition  is  its  close  proximity  to 
the  town . 


COMMUNITIES  MUST  DECIDE 


Encouraging  communities  to  "get  out  of 
landfilling  and  into  resource  recovery," 
the  director  of  the  state  Bureau  of 
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The  state  is  encouraging  communities  to 
"get  out  of  landfilling  and  into  resource 
recovery .  " 


Solid  Waste  Disposal,  William  Gaughan, 
said  North  Shore  municipalities  should 
evaluate  their  options  and  make  some 
decision  as  early  as  possible.   "It's 
purely  a  home-rule  decision,  although 
we  encourage  them  to  make  a  choice 
early,"  Gaughan  said. 

In  promoting  the  general  concept  of 
resource  recovery  and  volume  reduction, 
Titan's  Sharon  Josephson  said  burned 
trash  is  more  sanitary  than  raw  solid 
waste  and  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
landfilling  for  most  members. 

Titan  claims  to  offer  "Bayside"  communi- 
ties the  cheapest  method  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  pointing  to  the  following: 
— Of  all  competitors,  Titan  is  nearest 
"Bayside"  communities;  solid  waste  would 
be  transported  an  average  of  10  miles. 
(Communities  would  be  responsible  for 
delivering  refuse.) 

— Members  of  Bayside' s  wasteshed  area 
would  receive  85  percent  of  revenues 
raised  from  the  sale  of  energy — a  benefit 
RESCO  fails  to  offer. 


FRONT-END  SYSTEM 


Unlike  mass  burning  installations,  Titan's 
facility  features  "front-end  recovery" — 
meaning  that  metal  scraps  and  cans  are 
removed  before  incineration  and  recycled. 
The  refuse  is  shredded  before  burning  as 
well.   Front-end  shredding  and  removal 
of  metals  improves  combustion,  Geevers 
said.   "If  you  can  imagine  burning  news- 
paper in  a  fireplace,  it's  easier  to  burn 
shredded  newspaper  than  a  stack  of  papers, 
because  more  air  gets  in.  When  you  sort 
out  bulky  waste  you  also  improve  combus- 
tion— which  means  that  your  stack  emission 
will  be  more  acceptable." 

Although  it  declined  to  reveal  its  effici- 
ency rating,  Titan  claims  that  its 
resource  recovery  method  is  at  least  five 
percent  more  efficient  than  any  mass 
burning  system. 

Titan  says  that  its  installation  is 
designed  for  efficiency,  durability  and 
easy  maintenance  and  will  comply  with 
state  and  federal  air-quality  standards. 
Trash  will  travel  first  through  a  shred- 
der and  then  reach  the  boiler  by  conveyor 
belts.   According  to  Geevers,  an  advan- 
tage of  shredding  is  that  explosive 
materials  which  occasionally  show  up  in 
trash  will  usually  be  detonated  in  the 
shredder,  not  the  boiler — where  harm  can 
come  to  the  walls . 


However,  engineers  told  MAPC  that  shred- 
ders are  known  to  cause  fires  ensuing 
from  explosions.   Josephson  said  Bayside 
will  use  a  Jeffrey  1194  shredder  made  by 
Dresser  Industries  which  includes  an 
explosion  suppression  system.   Designed 
to  withstand  many  explosive  impacts,  the 
shredder  includes  a  roof  which  lifts  up 
to  release  pressure  from  an  explosion, 
Josephson  noted. 


OIL  TO  TRASH 


Titan's  project  is  consistent  with  the 
federal  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  which  requires  major  fuel  burning 
installations  to  convert  from  oil  or 
natural  gas  operations  to  operations  using 
alternate  energy  sources. 

Tentatively,  the  City  of  Beverly,  as  the 
host  community,  will  receive  $1.25  for 
every  ton  of  refuse  processed  at  the 
facility,  said  Beverly's  James  McPherson, 
chairman  of  a  municipal  committee  evalu- 
ating resource  recovery  projects. 

"Bayside,"  he  said,  "solves  our  public 
health  problem  by  giving  us  a  way  to 
dispose  of  refuse,  provides  energy  for 
our  biggest  employer  and  anchors  about 
1,500  jobs  that  might  otherwise  be  in 
danger." 
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